by Sally Hindman 


“We turn outward, attracted by the 
beauty we see in created things without 
realizing that they are only a reflection of 
the real beauty. And the real beauty is 
within us.” — Father Ernesto Cardenal 


hen Father Ernesto Cardenal, a 

Catholic priest, poet and the- 

ologian, became the Minister 
of Culture of Nicaragua in the idealistic 
years of the Sandinista government, the 
creation of public murals was one of the 
highest priorities he brought to his new 
role, as someone deeply committed to 
“liberating art” — art that facilitated mak- 
ing the voices of people heard. 

Murals, for Cardenal, were a vehicle for 
making the voices of people heard and a 
means of exploring solutions to problems 
faced by neighborhoods and communities. . 
They expressed the soul of humanity. 

Thus, the wonder of visiting Nicaragua 
during the Sandinista years was the amaz- 
ing richness of the public art being created 
by its empowered and very hope-filled peo- 
ple. Colorful, rich murals abounded! 

Similarly, the revolutionary idealism and 
creative spirit of the Black Panther move- 
ment was expressed in the work of Panther 
Minister of Culture Emory Douglas who, 
only blocks from Youth Spirit Artworks’ 
present-day studio in Berkeley, gave voice 
to the African American community, print- 
ing dozens of artworks “of the people, for 
the people,” and disturbing the peace by 
highlighting images of black power and lift- 
ing up the police brutality experienced by 
so many. 

The murals created through the leader- 


Compassion: 


by Kheven LaGrone 


ore and more, we see homeless 

encampments throughout the 

city of Oakland. Many have 
become desensitized to seeing them. 

“JT don’t feel sorry for them,” one “pro- 
gressive” church woman told me in order 
to justify her lack of compassion. “They 
are lazy and don’t want to work.” 

She was oblivious to the fact that many 
of the homeless worked or were evicted 
and couldn’t find anything affordable. 

City leaders blame lack of funding and 
the shortfall of affordable housing for the 
growing homeless encampments. But a city 
that has the money and space to support 
numerous “doggy day camps” has plenty 
of extra money and space. In truth, these 
homeless encampments are the result of a 
society that lacks compassion. 

Compassionless city and business lead- 
ers engineered this “new” Oakland, a 
“cool” playground for hipsters and techies. 
Even as existing citizens were being evicted 
and displaced from Oakland, city and busi- 
ness leaders continued to market and pro- 
mote Oakland to attract more outsiders to 
move into the city. 

For example, Oakland’s mayor proudly 
announced that Uber was moving to 
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“Visions of Mother Nature”’ tile 


ship of Youth Spirit Artworks’ young 
artists in the last eight years carry that rev- 
olutionary and idealistic spirit. Our murals 
capture the deep concerns and the untold 
stories of the community in which we are 
embedded and they express the views and 
cherished values of youth, most born and 
raised in South and West Berkeley. 


A Solution to 


Oakland and bringing in 3,000 jobs. But 
how many of those jobs were going to 
Oakland residents? How many Oakland 
residents would be evicted to make room 
for any Uber employees moving to 
Oakland? How many of those displaced 
Oakland residents would find nowhere 
better than a tent to move to? 

I witnessed recently how much com- 
passion has been lost in our society. I was 
standing in a crowded BART car at the 
Lake Merritt station. All the seats desig- 
nated for disabled and senior citizens were 
taken by young people playing with their 
gadgets. They were obviously too young 
to be sitting in the seats for seniors. . 

An older man using a walker entered the 
BART car. Not a single young person in 
those disability/senior seats looked up from 
their gadget. Suddenly, the train started 
moving. The older man in the walker fell 
onto the people sitting in the adjacent seats. 
Not a single person in the disabled/senior 
seats looked up from his or her gadget. Not 
a single one helped the older man up or 
offered him their seat. 

The newly engineered Oakland has so 
devalued human life that the city itself 
would clear out a homeless encampment 
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’ See Compassion and the Homeless page Il 


mural. Led by artist Wesley Wright, yo 
mother nature, the loving mother that wraps her/his arms around us in embrace 
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It’s not surprising that for their first 
mural, in the summer of 2009, on the Bay 
Records Building at Ellis and Alcatraz, 
the young artists engaged in Youth 
Spirit’s “Music on Our Minds” mural, led 
by senior artists Edythe Boone, Jose 
Gonzalez and David Stern Gottfried, with 
23 young painters actively participating, 


s the Soul of Humanity 


ung artists expressed the loving Spirit of a genderless 
of all we are and the whole world’s creatures. 


chose to celebrate the social and musical 
leaders of our Berkeley neighborhood. 
This first mural portrayed historic musi- 
cians from Billie Holiday to Jimi Hendrix, 
but also lifted up local heroes such as 
Richie Smith, South Berkeley’s “mayor,” 
as a central figure holding a drum, and 


See Visionary Murals page 6 


Oakland’s Homeless Crisis 


Homeless encampments remind us that the unexpected can 
hit any of us at any time. We can lose our job or suddenly 
get too sick to work. Many don’t want to think about this. 

Bi er eee ee 


Volunteers serve breakfast at a homeless encampment in Oakland. 
While some offer:compassion, many others bitterly resent the poor. 
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Activists Created a Park That Still Lives Today 


For nearly 50 years, the com- 
munity has continued to 
defend the park in spite of 
periodic confrontations with 
the University of California. 


by Lydia Gans 


n April 23, friends and neigh- 

bors of People’s Park will cele- 

brate its 48th birthday. People’s 

Park, a 2.8-acre green space 
south of the University of California cam- 
pus in Berkeley, was created in 1969 after 
massive protests to preserve the land as a 
park for the people of the community. 


For nearly a half-century, the communi- 


ty has continued to maintain the park in > 


spite of periodic confrontations with the 
University of California. The latest threat to 
the park — the announcement that UC offi- 
cials are considering building student hous- 
ing on the land — will not go unchallenged. 

On March 11, the latest challenge to 
People’s Park landed on the front page of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. Carol 
Christ, UC interim vice chancellor and 
provost on a committee to produce needed 
student housing, described People’s Park 
in a landowner’s overly possessive terms. 

“We own the land, but we’re essential- . 
ly running a daytime homeless shelter in 
the park,” Christ said. 

There’s no question that housing is 
needed in Berkeley, but so is open space, 
accessible places where people can sit 
peacefully and enjoy the fresh air or social- 
ize with others in their neighborhood. 
That’s why we have dozens of parks all 
over Berkeley in different neighborhoods, 
reflecting the various interests or needs of 
the people in the community. 

People’s Park serves a very diverse 
community. On a good day, there are 
groups of people in conversation, or gath- 
ered for a Food Not Bombs vegetarian meal 
or a Catholic Worker Sunday breakfast. 
There may be a basketball game going on, 
or someone tossing a ball to a dog on the 
lawn or practicing gymnastics. 

Some park users play chess or board 
games while others are quietly reading, 
listening to music or checking their elec- 
tronic devices. There are young people 
and others who are frail and elderly. There 
is a core of people who have been active 
in the park since its inception. But 
whether they are housed or homeless, they 
are not in the park looking for a “daytime 
shelter,”’ as Christ claimed. 

The park has a history worth recalling. 
In 1968, the University of California used 
eminent domain to evict the residents and 
demolish all the houses on the block. The 
demolition was seen by many as UC’s 
attempt to suppress the flourishing and 
rebellious counterculture on the southside. 
There was talk about building student 
housing, but nothing happened. 

For a year the empty lot was an eye- 
sore, muddy and strewn with garbage. In 
April 1969, activists put out a call for peo- 
ple to help create a park. Hundreds came 
and cleared the ground, planted flowers 
and trees, and built a children’s play- 
ground. They created a park — a People’s 
Park — that still lives today. 

U.C. officials met briefly with park 
supporters, promising to communicate 
with them before acting, but it was an 
empty promise. Thursday, May 15, 1969, 
was marked by a violent police raid and 
became known as Bloody Thursday. 

Early in the morning, hundreds of 
armed police took over the park and erect- 
ed a fence around it. Thousands of people 
rallied and marched to the UC campus, as 
police fired tear gas into the crowdls,’and 


aos 


People’s Park is a place for many to socialize, read, listen to music, play games and reconnect with old friends. 


huge demonstrations continued through 
the day until sheriffs began firing shot- 
guns at the demonstrators. 

A young man named James Rector was 
killed, another person was permanently 
blinded, and many were seriously injured 
by the police. The National Guard, 
ordered into the city by then-Governor 
Ronald Reagan, occupied Berkeley for 
days, breaking up gatherings and arresting 
protesters. A military helicopter hovered 
over a crowd and sprayed toxic gas, sick- 
ening and temporarily blinding people. 
The horror went on for more than two 
weeks and finally culminated in a protest 
march by about 30,000 people. 

For three years the fence remained 
around the park. Then, one day, the peo- 
ple tore it down and the park came to life. 
A community of gardeners formed, planti- 
ng trees and flowers and creating a veg- 
etable garden along the western end, wel- 
coming everyone to help themselves to 
the produce. The garden is productive to 
this day, in spite of continued harassment 
by the park’s management. This writer is 
enjoying the delicious collard greens 
growing there right now. 

The gardeners built a shed to store 
their tools — until it was taken away. 
Continued requests for a composting bin 
in the park are still being ignored, in spite 
of the quantities of food waste left from 
the daily meals that are consumed there, 
all of which now goes to the landfill. 

There have Héen pétiods when the 


The mural in the People’s Park restroom enshrines the countercultural ideals that gave rise to the Park. 


water was turned off. Park activists have 
been thwarted in other attempts to: improve 
the park. To deal with unsightly piles of 
clothing and material left near the entrance, 


they built a freebox. The University . 


removed the freebox. The activists built a 
new freebox. It went on that way for years 


-— each new freebox was more solid than 


the last, and each was promptly removed by 
order of UC officials. 

The last one, made of concrete and con- 
structed with an elaborate and amusing cer- 
emony, was gone by morning. At that point 
the park activists gave up. 

It was the University of California’s 
decision in 1991 to put volleyball courts in 
the park that drew considerable attention 
from the community and is still referred to 
scornfully. With no advance notice, work- 
ers appeared one day under police protec- 
tion, put up a fence. and set up volleyball 


courts in the center of the park. Hardly | 


anybody played volleyball. 

Six months later, the volleyball court 
came down. As people gathered, someone 
appeared with a chainsaw and cut down 
the post that held the net. The wood was 
retrieved, cut up and used in making a 
picnic table and benches, 

Over the years, the Park has been sub- 
jected to poor maintenance by UC, partic- 
ularly the bathrooms, as well as the stage 
and other structures in the park. It would 
be hard to find another neighborhood park 
that is so poorly maintained. 

The university promises to provide 
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housing and services for people in need, 
but there is little reason to believe they 
will keep their promises. This is a good 
time to reflect carefully on what happened 
nearly 50 years ago — and make sure that 


it doesn’t happen again. 


Street Spirit | 


Editor, Designer: Terry Messman 
Vendor Coordinator: J.C. Orton 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, artwork, poems and photos. 
Submissions: Terry Messman 
E-mail: terrystreetspirit@ gmail.com 
Web: www.thestreetspirit.org 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our criti- 
cally important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in which 
all gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiritart- 
works.org will be matched dollar-for-dol- 
lar by a major donor in 2017. Checks can 
also be sent to: Youth Spirit Artworks— 
Street Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz 
Ave, Berkeley, CA, 94703. 

Contact Sally Hindman, Youth 
Spirit Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz 
Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www .youthspiritartworks.org 
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Preserving People’s Park as a Public Commons 


by Michael Diehl 


“Freedom is just another word for 
nothing left to lose.” 

— “Me and Bobby McGee,” written by 
Kris Krisfoferson, sung by Janis Joplin 


ell, it is not a rumor any more. 
News articles in the Daily 
Californian, San Francisco 


Chronicle and Berkeley Voice have 
reported the release of the UC Housing 
Master Plan for student housing that 
includes People’s Park among eight possi- 
ble sites for student housing. 

This master plan was on the agenda of 
the University of California Regent Board 
meeting on March 15. Fortunately, it was 
not acted on.. However, Carol Christ was 
appointed at that meeting to be the new 
Chancellor of UC Berkeley and she has 
been quoted in news reports as a strong 
proponent of building student housing on 
People’s Park. 

This gives special importance to this 
year’s 48th anniversary event at People’s 
Park on Sunday, April 23, from noon to 6 
p.m. 

On March 22, Berkeley Mayor Jesse 
Arreguin responded to questions about 
UC’s plans for People’s Park by saying he 
planned to talk to the incoming chancellor 
and tell her that, while supportive of the 
need to build more student housing in 
Berkeley, the plan to build on People’s 
Park was the least desirable option since it 
would create great division. 

Groups critical of national security ini- 
tiatives that promote mutual aid coordina- 
tion of Bay Area police departments have 
asked that the Berkeley Police Department 
be instructed not to participate with the UC 
police in efforts directed at activists protest- 
ing efforts to build on the park. The matter 
returns to the Berkeley City Council on the 
evening of April 25. 

It has taken some time over the past 
two months since UC’s planning became 


public knowledge for activist defenders of 


the park to start mobilizing to oppose such 
a plan. As usual, we are certainly not kept 
in the loop of information about the 
University of California’s plans for the 
park — especially since the discontinua- 
tion of the People’s Advisory Board a 
number of years ago. 

The University of California ignored a 
resolution from the Berkeley City Council 
to have some open process for users of the 
park to talk to the UC about concerns 
around the park. UC officials have consis- 
tently vetoed our community’s efforts to 
concretely make improvements in the park. 

_ They have opposed efforts to paint the 


by SLAPP-suit defendant Carol 
Denney 


“If government is compelled to guar- 
antee the truth of its factual assertions on 
matters of public interest, its speech 
would be substantially inhibited, and the 
citizenry would be less informed.” 

— San Francisco Appellate Court Judge 
Donald King, rejecting the appeal of the sum- 
mary dismissal of the SLAPP-suit defendants’ 
suit for defamation against the University of 
California, now immortalized on a T-shirt. 


On January 10, 25 years ago, my 
phone rang early in the morning and a 
voice at the other end said I was being 
sued for 25 million dollars by the 
University of California. I was expected 
to appear in Oakland Superior Court. 
They were just letting me know. 

I think I said “thank you.” I hung up 
the phone and then it rang again. This 
time it was David Nadel, the owner of 
Ashkenaz, saying, “Did you just get a 


Dedicated people give free meals to folks at People’s Park — and keep 
alive one of the core values of the counterculture that created the Park. 
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a 
People’s Park provides refuge for the “indigent” (as the 
University of California calls us), and remains important 

as a place for free speech and alternative culture. The Park 
is a public commons, and preserves trees and green space. 
Se ae ee ee ee 


stage, do gardening and provide free 
clothes, and have not allowed the commu- 
nity to have input on how to preserve trees 
in the park. UC officials have opposed 
efforts to have a health van continue its 
needed visits to the park and opposed a nee- 
dle exchange box in the park. They have 


opposed plans to allow at least some people 
to use carts to ease the pain of having to 


carry stuff with us, in accordance with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

It all seems part of an effort to allow 
the park to run down and lose popular 
support so UC’s effort to build student 
housing and take away our public com- 
mons can occur. 

After months of rumors of secret meet- 
ings held by UC officials, on Jan. 26, 
2017, the Daily Cal reported that UC 
Berkeley’s Housing Master Plan Task 
Force had proposed eight potential sites 
for new student housing, including 
People’s Park. The task force was carry- 
ing out the President’s Student Housing 
Initiative launched by UC President Janet 
Napolitano, with a goal of massively 
expanding student housing by 2020. 

The UC housing task force reported 


weird phone call?” I said, “Yes.” 

He said he’d pick me up and we went 
down to Superior Court in his green pick- 
up truck. We had no idea what was going 
on. I’m not sure how, but we had three 
lawyers of our own there, people we’d 
been working with to assist jailed 
People’s Park demonstrators. 

The attorneys were standing in the cor- 
ridor flipping hurriedly through the com- 
plaint against us, mainly for speaking at 
commission meetings and writing letters 
about the park’s history. We were charac- 
terized as key leaders of a violent conspir- 
acy. 

David Nadel ran a dance club. He real- 
ly took time to prepare the musical groups 
that played at Ashkenaz. If a band’s demo 
proved completely ignorant of how to 
play a two-step for a Cajun dance, he 
would make sure that the band knew 
which band to listen to and not to pitch 
themselves as a dance band until they’d 
learned how to play a two-step. 


that the housing location proposed in 
People’s Park would create 200 to 350 
additional beds for UC students. 

On March 3, the Daily Cal reported that 
Carol Christ, UC’s interim executive vice 
chancellor and chairperson of the housing 
task force, said the University of California 
had a severe shortage of student housing. 
“We need to double our capacity; it’s hard 
to imagine doing that without, ultimately, 
using the land we have.” 

Supporters of People’s Park are highly 
concerned about UC’s plan to “use the 
land they have” for student housing. 

UC officials reportedly have said that 
in addition to 350 beds for student hous- 
ing, they may support added homeless 
services. But we already have a number of 
such services, but very little actual hous- 
ing for Berkeley’s homeless people, so we 
need a place for refuge far more. 

The San Francisco Chronicle on 
October 18 and 19 did a good job of pre- 
senting the views of both park users and 
supporters and the proponents of building 
on the park, including the director of the 
Telegraph Business Improvement District. 

Currently, a small number of park 


I was a folk-singing church secretary. 
We were pretty organized, but were both 
completely nonviolent. The people who 
liked to break windows and set things on 
fire never listened to a word we said. 

David was shot to death in 1996 by an 
angry club attendee, an irony for a nonvi- 
olent man who dedicated his life to music 
and dance, so people can only listen to his 
legacy now. They still don’t listen to me. 

When they sue you in civil court you 
don’t get an attorney, the way you do, or 
the way you used to, in criminal court. So 
when a big corporation like Monsanto 
sues a spindly little group of environmen- 
talists for what they put on a flier, it’s a 
method to cost them money, soak up their 
time, plant confusion. And it’s called a 
SLAPP-suit: a Strategic Lawsuit Against 
Public Participation. 

It’s usually a big, wealthy, private cor- 
poration that launches a SLAPP-suit 
against its critics. It isn’t usually a univer- 


. Sity, a public university, funded by tax- 


activists are meeting regularly and dis- _ 


cussing the issue of how to respond, as we 
organize for the park anniversary event on 
Sunday, April 23. We feel that reaching 
out to UC students is key to stopping 
plans to build on the park. We have 
approached the Suitcase Clinic aad the 
student chapter of Copwatch. 

I did the Housing Crisis. event in the 
park last October 15 to address the com- 
mon needs we and students have for hous- 
ing, and we would like to work together 
for housing on other places, such as on the 
east end of Clark Kerr campus, or the old 
art museum. We need to build student 
housing which will lessen the pressure on 
housing in general in the Berkeley area. 

We feel that the park, in addition to 
providing refuge for the “indigent” (as the 
University of California calls us), remains 
important as a place for free speech, pub- 
lic commons, preserving trees and green 
space and for alternative cultural reasons, 
and emergency situations such as an 
earthquake. 

There have been efforts to preserve 
People’s Park as a place of historical impor- 
tance, but we need to make it to the park’s 
50 years milestone in 2019; at present, we 
are two years short, which may be another 
reason why UC is moving now. 

The 48th anniversary of People’s Park 
will be held on Sunday, April 23, in the 
park. It will be an important time for peo- 
ple to show up and show solidarity with 
the park. It will start at noon with the 
native All Nations Drummers followed by 
longtime park activist Yukon Hannibal’s 
drumming and singing, the singing of 
Max Ventura (another longtime park sup- 
porter and advocate of nonviolent resis- 
tance), SOUL park, Swords to Plowshares 
and Berkeley Liberation Radio activist, 
Occupella, the Funky Nixons, Driftwood 
Dave and the Drifftones, the Diva Band 
(all bands with park activists), millennial 
bands Isaiah McLane and friends doing 
hip hop, and ending with 924 Gilman 
faves Skankbank (ska naturally) plus 
Trump and other speakers. 

We want to keep the event peaceful in 
the spirit of the antiwar and free speech 
roots of the park, but also believe in self 
defense against those who would violently 
attack us. 

On Sunday, April 9, at 1 p.m., we are 
calling for a discussion on whether we 
should organize a summer mobilization to 
defend the park against UC’s bulldozers 
and police. Hopefully, UC officials will 
not make such a defense necessary and 
will decide not to go ahead with plans to 
build on the park. 


The Significance of People’s Park — Now More Than Ever 


payers who constantly hear how strapped 
it is for state funds. According to SLAPP- 
suit experts, who became like family over 
the next few years, this suit was some- 
thing different. 

We had to raise more than $100,000 
just to pay court fees and attorneys along 
the way — or be forever branded as key 
leaders of a violent conspiracy. We edu- 
cated thousands of people about UC’s 
publicly funded SLAPP-suit against us, 
just a continuation of its shameful history 
of suppressing free speech. 

Most people were outraged at the 
waste of public money. UC spent over 
three million dollars suing a dance club 
owner and a folk singer, our co-defen- 
dants Bob Sparks and Mike Lee, and 50 
Jane and John Does (a tactic that typically 
is used as a legal way to reserve a law- 
suit’s place for even more defendants). 

It scared people. 


See Significance of People’s Park page 11 
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Cost-free Improvements 
for the Pathways Project 


Criminalizing people with nowhere to go is unethical, a 
ridiculous assault on the dignity of everybody involved, 
including the police, a civil rights violation according 
to many legal decisions, and (a politician’s most per- 


suasive factor) expensive. 


Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin and Councilmember Sophie Hahn at Carol Denney 


the press conference for the Pathways Project on March 16, 2017. 


by Carol Denney 


he “Pathways Project,” Berkeley’s 
proposal to address homelessness, 
has some obvious faults. But one 
thing is clear. If we snapped our fingers 
and manifested this system of temporary 
shelters overnight, we would only address 
approximately 15 percent of the people on 
our streets, by the city’s own numbers. 
The other 85 percent are still at risk of 
being repeatedly moved, ticketed, and 
jailed for simply being poor. 

There are things Berkeley can do 
immediately that won’t cost a dime. We 
need to demand that the Pathways Project 
includes the following improvements. 


1. Stop the raids on tent groups. The 
wording in the Pathways Project proposal 
insists that “camping” laws will still be 
used to clear groups of tents from unper- 


mitted places after “robust” outreach. This . 


needs to end. 

Criminalizing people with nowhere to 
go is unethical, a ridiculous assault on the 
dignity of everybody involved, including 
the police, a civil rights violation accord- 
ing to many legal decisions, and (a politi- 
cian’s most persuasive factor) expensive. 

Berkeley’s public was tired of paying 
for the public destruction of poor people’s 
tents decades ago, let alone picking up the 
tab for circling them through courts and 
jails. Maybe you can persuade the ten per- 
cent of Berkeley’s unhoused poor people 
to utilize the new Pathways Project oppor- 
tunities when they manifest. But until 
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then, it is unfair to ticket the ninety per- 
cent left over for simply existing. 
Cost? Zero. 


2. Legalize sleeping in one’s own vehi- 
cle. It is absurd, not to mention danger- 
ous, that homeless and poor people who at 
least have a personal vehicle to sleep in 
can be ticketed for simply sleeping inside 
it on a public street. We may not have 
made sleep itself a crime, as has Santa 
Cruz, but we’ve come close by insisting 
that people can’t legally sleep in their own 
property if it happens to have wheels. 

Cost? Zero. 


3. Facilitate port-a-potties and 
garbage services for tent groups that want 
them. The majority of objections to even 
out-of-the-way collections of tents have to 
do with unsanitary conditions made 
almost inevitable by the lack of. bath- 
rooms and garbage pickup services. 

It is true that portable amenities cost 
money; but not as much as having to send 
hazmat teams and police in after condi- 
tions become filthy. Generous citizens 
have in some cases paid privately for port- 
a-potties for groups of tents and been 
threatened by city staff for their trouble. 

Cost? Not zero, but less than what 
we’re spending now. 


4. Vacate all laws that target the poor 
and homeless. The new City Council 
booted the two square foot law, if I’m 
tracking correctly. But Berkeley is among 
California’s top cities for anti-homeless 
laws. The council needs to-commit to 


by Carol Denney 


here comes a point in a local’s life 

in Berkeley where you go to 

People’s Park and you stop look- 
ing for a spectacle, a particular vision of 
all it has stood for over the decades, and 
begin instead to look for who is there. 

The tourists often look for a museum 
experience that will quickly summarize 
the sixties so they can go shopping. 
University of California officials are look- 
ing for evidence that the sixties are still 
there so they can start another develop- 
ment machine. City representatives usual- 
ly hope to minimize their connection to 
the park so they can get re-elected. 

But park-connected people look for 
the people which, as much as the weather 
on a particular day, will predict the likeli- 
hood of some really good music, some 
rocking stories, a couple of good argu- 
ments and jokes. There might be an old 
friend you met in a holding cell you can 


And, usually, there was Hate Man. 
Born Mark Hawthorne, Hate Man was, 
among many things, a philosopher who 


feelings in themselves and others, which 
he saw as more honest. He was articulate, 
educated, and gentle. He usually dressed in 
creative attire unusual even for Berkeley’s 
streets, which, like his philosophy, gave 
gentle permission to others to stretch their 
ideas of their own expression. 

The University of California’s animosi- 
ty toward eccentricity was by no means 
limited to Hate Man, but one of the best 
illustrations of this paranoia still exists in 


eliminating them all. 


Cost? Zero. 


5. Commit to realistic mental health 
options. The $300,000 just spent on 
Robust Outreach Teams (admit you love 
the acronym) still leads straight to the 
police, the worst-equipped group on earth 
to address mental health issues, which 
currently take up a huge percentage of 
police resources. We have the policy clar- 
ity throughout the commission system and 
at the Public Health Department. We need 
the political commitment to offer more 
realistic options to situate people who will 
only suffer more in jail. 

Cost? Again, not cost free, but a cost 
saving in the long run compared to what 
we’re spending in repeatedly sending peo- 
ple with mental health issues through 
courts and jails, where their health 
inevitably deteriorates even more. 


6. Require the Downtown Berkeley 
Association (DBA) to step up to the plate. 
More than a million dollars in property- 
based fees goes to the DBA’s budget for 
downtown promotion, which has worked 
for decades not to take practical steps to end 
homelessness — that would be housing — 
but rather to criminalize homeless and poor 
people’s visible existence on our streets. 

The DBA’s current director, John 
Caner, ran the expensive campaign to 
criminalize sitting in Berkeley, violating 
campaign finance laws along the way, and 
has sat with both city staff and council 
representatives in back rooms helping 
craft anti-homeless laws, according to 


Hate Man and the 
War on Eccentricity 


Those lucky enough to have known Hate Man are sad to lose 
him, but will forever see him on our streets and in our Park, 
and will recall the strange, gentle power of a philosopher. 


borrow a couple bucks from or pay back. - 


encouraged people to confront negative — 
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their “People’s Park Rules,’ which go so 
far as to specifically criminalize baby 
strollers unless they carried a baby. That 
was aimed at Hate Man, and the strange, 
gentle power of a philosopher who was 
continually forced into court — the City of 
Berkeley's and the University of 
California's preferred territory for battle. 

Since the block between Haste, Dwight, 
Bowditch, and Telegraph — a rowdy, 
explosive block of ungoverned culture, 
mostly in shared houses — was bulldozed 
in 1967, the UC Berkeley administration 
has torn its hair out trying to quell that cul- 
ture and the concomitant gentle warriors 
who carry it with them in their smiles, 
their pace, and their willingness to greet 
the National Guard with flowers. 

Hate Man’s embrace of “oppositionali- 
ty” oddly fit right into this strange revolu- 
tion, an oddly quiet revolution unless cer- 
tain people were behind the faders. But 
then, if you know the people behind the 
faders you can have an effect on that, too. 

Today, the City of Berkeley’s 
“Pathways Project” continues in a 
decades-old parade of fallacies: that you 
need freshly built buildings to address 
housing needs, that only carefully “vet- 
ted” people deserve a roof, and that our 
eccentrics are a threat. 

Those lucky enough to have known 
Hate Man are sad to lose him, but will 
forever see him on our streets and in our 
Park, and loosen their constricted expec- 
tations of others and themselves. And 
maybe bring a baby stroller. Nothing is 
funnier than the poor police officer who 
tries to explain what is wrong with that. 


their own records. 


The bulk of their budget comes from 
publicly owned property — owned either 
by the city, the university, or other public 
entities within their business improvement 
district map’s footprint. That means that 


when the DBA lobbies the city for civil. 


rights violations tailored to dog the lives 
of our most vulnerable, the public is pay- 
ing for it on the front and the back end. 

Mayor Jesse Arreguin and the City 
Council are in a position to ensure that the 
DBA’s next campaign be more practical, 
more consonant with the recognition that 
circling people through the courts is not 
working, and is the costliest approach to 
homelessness, substance abuse, and men- 
tal illness. The DBA is in a position to 
create a team within the business commu- 
nity to create housing and job options 
open to people in need. 

We need housing options for people 
with mental illness which aren’t just a path- 
way back to the streets. We need housing 
for people making the minimum wage. We 
need, as a community, to leverage the suf- 
fering that the DBA’s and the city’s short- 
sightedness has caused for decades into a 
real partnership to help meet community 
needs — as well as a requirement for con- 
tinuing any DBA contract. 

If our new mayor and city council are 
more than just “Bates lite,” they will 
ensure that these practical, cost-free ele- 
ments are added to the Pathways Project. 
Berkeley needs to make sure that chasing 
homeless people from lawn to lawn and 
park to. park becomes a thing of the past. 
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Tiny Houses: Salvation for the Homeless or a Dead End? 


Depending on who you ask, 
moving homeless people 
into wooden cabins either 
rescues them from the 
streets or paves the way for 
dead-end shantytowns. 


by Paul Lewis 


thello Village is on a plot of 

land behind a gas station, sur- 

rounded by a chain-link fence. 

It consists of 28 wooden huts 
and 12 tents that flap in a bitter Pacific 
wind. Residents share a shower, toilet and 
kitchen tent, with food stored in plastic 
boxes to keep out the rats. 

Until recently, the cabins lacked heat- 
ing or electricity, and the children who 
live there — currently 11 of its 67 inhabi- 
tants — had to use flashlights to read their 
schoolbooks. 

This is how Seattle, one of the richest 
cities in the world, flush with cash from 
Amazon and Microsoft, houses some of 
its poorest residents. 

Seattle is not alone. Wooden cabins, 
euphemistically referred to as “tiny hous- 
es,” are increasingly viewed as a quick 
and cheap solution to homelessness and, 
with minimal public debate, they are 
mushrooming across the country. 

The shed-like structures have appeared 
in vacant lots and scrubland in at least 10 
states, from Florida to New York to Utah. 
But the trend is most apparent in northern 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 

Some of America’s most liberal cities 
have in recent years shifted from banning 
and clearing unauthorized homeless set- 
tlements, based in part on the argument 
that they were unfit for habitation, to 
sanctioning and even funding camps that 
skirt building regulations thanks to loop- 
holes or special dispensation. 

Depending on who you ask, moving 
homeless people into tiny houses is either 
a pragmatic means of rescuing them from 
the street or an alarming shift in urban 
planning that could pave the way for the 
creation of shantytowns. 

Barbara Poppe, who coordinated feder- 
al homelessness policy for most of Barack 
Obama’s presidency, said she believes the 
development of slums is a real risk and 
that some of the ramshackle camps used 
for homeless people are “completely 
deplorable.” 

“Why would we accept that people 
should be living in huts that don’t have 
access to water, electricity and sanitation?” 
she said, adding that such basic accommo- 
dation stigmatizes homeless people. 

Poppe now works as a leading home- 
lessness consultant. She was recently 
hired by Seattle’s mayor, Ed Murray, to 
review the city’s homelessness strategy. 
She advised against funding tiny house 
encampments, arguing the money would 
be better spent constructing permanent 
affordable housing. The city is going 
ahead with them regardless. 

“I always challenge the folks on the 
West Coast about this,” Poppe said. “I 
say, ‘I don’t understand why you find it 
acceptable for children and infants to live 
like this.’” The response, Poppe added, is 
often a blank stare and a stock reply: “We 
have to do something. This is better than 
doing nothing.” 

That’s also the view of residents of 
Othello Village, which opened last year. 
They say they are grateful for the lockable 
doors on their cabins, which offer more 
privacy than city shelters. 

Shelters are also often at capacity and 
exclude many homeless people with rules 
barring couples and pets. The rules tend to 


An attractively designed tiny home in Dignity Village located in Portland, Oregon. 


At Othello ‘Village in Seattle, the 67 inhabitants include 11 children: 
SO ee ee eee eee ee eee eee ene 
‘Why would we accept that people should be living in huts that don’t have access to water, 
electricity and sanitation? I always challenge the folks on the West Coast about this. I say, ‘I 
don’t understand why you find it acceptable for children and infants to live like this.’ ” 
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be more flexible in tiny-house and tent 
encampments, some of which were born 
of previously unauthorized camps run by 
homeless people. Othello is self-managed, 
with rotations for chores such as manning 
the security gate. 

“It’s self-organization, it’s empowering 
for the people involved,” said Sean Smith, 
a former cook who moved into his cabin a 
couple of months ago. “As opposed to 
feeling crushed under the weight of cir- 
cumstance.” 

Smith, who was born in Seattle and has 
spent much of the past three decades 
homeless, conceded the tiny house was 
rudimentary. 

“It’s a wooden tent, that’s what it is, 
basically,” he said. “Sure, I got structure, I 
got the ability to lock the door. I would 
love to see a fully functioning village 
where each unit is actually a home.” 

He added that someone could “get 
hypothermia in one of these.” 

Even so, Smith and others objected last 
month when the nonprofit that supports 
the camp raised enough money to connect 
the huts to electricity, bringing heat and 
light. They felt the money would be better 


spent on constructing more tiny houses, 
because homeless people inquire about 
vacancies on a daily basis. 

The ethics of tiny homes seem more 
fraught when their youngest inhabitants 
are taken into account. 

On the other side of Seattle, on land 
owned by the Lutheran Church of the 
Good Shepherd, there is a cluster of 14 
cabins. Their residents include a woman 
named Rhonda, who became homeless 
after losing her job as a restaurant manag- 
er. She said she was grateful for the shel- 
ter but was finding it a cramped place in 
which to bring up her five-year-old 
daughter, Brooklyn. 

“She’s got a lot of energy,” she said. 
“There’s just no room. No TV. Nothing to 
do.” Her daughter would often rather sit 
in a car, she said, than spend hours inside 
the one-room cabin. 

Sharon Lee, executive director of 
Seattle’s Low Income Housing Institute, 
which manages both settlements, stressed 
that the cabins are supposed to be tempo- 
rary accommodation. “We don’t want tiny 
houses to be a dead.end,’’.she said. 

She hit upon the concept after decades 


Photo by Seattle City Council/Flickr 


Photo by Jenny Riffle for the Guardian 
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_ “Outside in America” 
_ The Guardian’s year-long series 
“Outside i in America” is a series by 


the London-based. Guardian on home- 
lessness in the western 1 nited States. 
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The project focuses on people on : 


the frontline of a devastating crisis. Of — 


navigating restrictive building codes and 
planning rules that made it impossible to 
build cheap and quick housing for home- 
less people. Lee was thrilled to discover 
“a bit of a loophole” whereby structures 
smaller than 120-square feet are not rec- 
ognized as permanent dwellings. Tiny 
houses costing a mere $2,200 would be 
exempt from regulations governing resi- 
dential buildings. 

Seattle — which has declared a state of 
emergency over its homelessness crisis — 
threw its support behind the initiative, 
granting special permission for clusters of 
cabins,on public and private land across the 


See Tiny Houses page 10 


the 10 states wi ith the highest rates of 
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ated in Berkeley in working with Youth 
Spirit Artworks are a deep and important 
expression of our humanity and spirit. The 


and displacement and migration, capital- 
ism and the exploitive poison of capital- 
ism, and health care. Health care is going 


are creating on Alcatraz Avenue between 
Adeline and Ellis streets. It’s a whole 
series of murals. Our goal is to have a 


ple, we have to learn how to take leader- 
ship from the youth, and I guess I would 
say that this is what I’m attempting to do 
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Visionary Murals ; 
Express the Soul ; 
@ 

of Humanity 

from page 1 
it 

Johnny Tolbert, the longtime leader of d 

South Berkeley’s amazingly expressive Ww 

rhythm and blues band “The Theng.” 

Youth wanted to lift up these leaders Pp 
who were the weft and weave that made bi 
up the fabric of our neighborhood. They le 
also were honoring and respecting the st 
legacy of Bay Records, which had been in tt 
the neighborhood for 50 years, and yet a 
was facing imminent closure. p 

As artist Francisco Letelier describes 
one of his values in mural painting in a tk 
September 2016 article in Inequality.org, b 
Youth Spirit Artworks artists seek to vi 
uncover the narrative of what isn’t being ir 
expressed by the mainstream media in 
their murals. p 

In this way, when they worked with li 
senior artist Pancho Pescador in the sum- it 
mer of 2013 following the Trayvon Martin Pp 
verdict, despite the deluge of media cover- T 
age of the exploited face of this murdered k 
youth and its impact on their spirit, they v 
chose not to paint a mural depicting e 
Trayvon Martin, but instead to go deeper 
— far deeper, to the source of life itself — y 
with the content of their mural. They paint- re 
ed “Agua Es Vida,” (Water is Life), v 
expressing their belief in preserving the liv- n 
ing water, the fundamental element that 4 a 
protects and nurtures us al. secision abot | Lhe Displacement of Beauty and Migration of Gentrification.” ‘ 
Trayvon Martin came down, the whole A mural designed and created by Youth Spirit Artworks lead muralist Angel Jesus Perez, with YSA artists Ryan 
country was galvanized over the tragic McAllister, Will Vaughn, Gregory Belvin, Maxx Bernard, Brandon Harris and Deven Amirah. a 
death of this youth. The youth felt that, in a Angel Jesus Perez explains, “This mural project started in October 2016, and the design process was done carefully with the ( 
way, it would be exploitive of the pain that intention of getting input from the direct establishments that would see this mural every day. Most of the designs in the mural n 
Trayvon Martin had experienced if they were drawings submitted by youth who were interested in the theme of gentrification. Having experienced the disgusting prob- RB 
just repeated how the media was portray- | lems of gentrification and displacement growing up, it was really fun painting and using youth’s designs to illustrate gentrification 
ing him. Instead, they tried to convey what | as a monster we must combat. Youth also saw deforestation and capitalism as an agent towards Gentrification. ti 
is most important through their mural, and “The imagery on the right side of the mural reflects the displacement of animals in their habitat, caused by deforestation, fol- c 
cut through commercial news bites and | lowed by the demons and monsters of capitalism. Monarch butterflies represent beauty and migration; they migrate from Mexico, n 
said, “This is what we care about.” the U.S and Canada throughout the year, just like many immigrants that migrate for better living and opportunities.” Vv 

When YSA artists sought to express 
their vision of black beauty and power, they These murals have been deeply of animals in their murals, including INSPIRATION OF MENTORS b 
turned to the image of singer Lauryn Hill, a empowering to our youth because they’re native animals, and that’s been delightful. The youth derive continual inspiration I 
member of the sae who became 4 solo really important way of making their ‘In their “Heal Thy City” mural, they from Victor Mavedzenge, YSA Art ¢ 

Ae es The Miseducation of Voices heard. It enables them to be did gorgeous paintings of wild animals. In _pirector. who is a mentor to all our youth 
Lauryn Hill.” They painted her face and ,ophets in the community by expressing the mural they just did at the U-Haul and who has been so fundamental in shap- 4 
hair in a temporary mural in 2014 to cover their feelings about gentrification and dis- building, they painted a bear catching a ing their lives and their artistic direction q 
ain ig Gina Puy Shop building at placement, and their deep community _ fish, a frog on a rock, a big pelican. They He js the lead teacher. and we need be 
Alcatraz and Adeline in South Berkeley. concerns about issues like public health doa lot of wildlife. credit and celebrate and io Rigs \ 

However, when they were funded todo ang social justice. The murals are a cre- They’re making art about wildlife in one Edythe Boone is a longtime feahber. 4 
a more elaborate mural for the site, as part ative way of putting their stamp on some-_ of the most densely populated areas of our ood resident and has been an inspiration a 
of the Bay Area Mural Festival in the fall thing — a public art form that enables community, an area that is almost devoid of _ to everybody. She was the senior artist for I 
of 2016, led by senior artist Angel Jesus them to communicate their deepest mes- _ parks and public space, and devoid of ani- our very fire large mural in 2009, the 
Perez, YSA artist Deven Amarah recreat- sages to the world. mals and wild nature. They’re putting the ){ysic on Our Minds” mural. They pane ¢ 
ee Ee deepening the tone of her I think that art is a mystical expression animals back that might have once been eq musicians, including Richie Smith. the t 
skin and ane her ples Ore strength of the spirit, and of God. In that way, here, and that would be here in a more nat- “mayor of oan Berkeley.” It was a hie 0 
ne ae ee Be characteriza- murals are a deep expression of spirit. ural environment. beginning statement of Sygnd eoncenis V 
Hon Their powerful image of Lauryn Hill They are people’s artistic interpretations The mural artistry of Youth Spirit and cultural values I 
CORE eee pet they consider beauti- of their most meaningful experiences. Artworks will continue this summer. Two other Feat should be mentioned d 
he: pug ine Deauty ee abet Ne ae Angel Jesus Perez was funded by the East f ti tors i Rev. Al 

Similarly, in their “Visions of Mother PROPHETIC ARTISTRY GS TOLMAN E Mentors i Our art. Rev. Alan : 
Nature Tile Mural and Bench,” a project Bay Fund for Artists of the East Bay [Laird led our creation of Art Benches in | 
honorne | 0 cael al al hae They are real prophets and have Community Foundation to do a painted 2008 a creative effort to beautify Adeline t 
Fiance Toei, VRAVOUne arise 10d by incredibly important messages that we all mural on the subject of visions of mother Street and spread a message of healthy 
Beni se Wesley Wright aed aa need to hear. So it’s wonderful that they nature. It will be a gorgeous signature living. He’s a huge inspiration for every- i 
‘une earoe oe d ( ne are communicating those messages to the mural on our YSA building at 1740 thing we do at Youth Spirit Artworks. d 
Oe 5 ae o oe Oke is OT mother community through their art. They’re Alcatraz Avenue and it will be related to Charles Curtis Blackwell is a huge 2 
nae e loving mother that wraps today’s prophets and we need to recognize the tile mural on the wall below (a vision- larger-than-life presence at Youth Saint ‘ 
her/his/their arms around each of us in them as that, instead of criticizing them ary mural depicting mother nature and Artworks. He is an artist-in-residence C 
ee axe of all ee ore and the whole and scapegoating them so often. celebrating the life of Frances Townes). leading Sane workshops three days a I 
ee : Ae outh artists created tile The issues that the young artists have They’re also doing a mural on alterna- week. and is inspiring our artists both in 
Bias uns anets, moons and other expressed in their murals since 2009 have _ tives to sugar-sweetened beverages that’s their ; oetry and writing, as well as their y 
pie US included: music as culture, views of funded by the Berkeley soda tax grant. Le, arts: His Biase ae perme- I 

MURAL ART AND LIBERATION blackness and beauty, toxic pollution and All of these murals are going to be part ates Sse ay Youth Spirit Artworks f 

The murals that young artists have cre- its impact on our society, gentrification of the Alcatraz Alley Mural Park that we “You can never stop and as older ae 


youth are interpreting key issues and to continue to be a theme in the mural mural park that is the vision of youth, in right now.” — Angela Davis 

expressing their deepest feelings and _they’re going to be doing this summer. the vein of the murals in the Mission in “Children are our greatest treasure. 

thoughts through public art. For one They’ve also created beautiful visions San Francisco. We’ll create a whole series They are our future.” — Nelson Mandela 
i 


moment in time, it’s a way of expressing 
something really deeply felt that wants to 
come out. 


of mother nature and feminine spirit. 
They’ ve done amazing tile’ murals of ani+ 
mals and fish and birds. They’ve put a lot 


of youth-led murals on issues of concern 
to youth in the community that they want 
to make statements about. 


Sally Hindman. is the executive director of 
Youth Spirit Artworks in Berkeley. 
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Visions of Young Artists Flourish in Berkeley 


by Ariel Messman-Rucker 


he young artists and staff organiz- 

ers of Youth Spirit Artworks have 

expressed their imaginative artistry 
in visionary murals that are on constant 
display for community viewing on several 
walls and storefronts in Berkeley. 

Youth Spirit Artworks (YSA) is a non- 
profit job-training program that uses art to 
better the lives of low-income and home- 
less youth, ages 16-25. Youth are granted 
stipends to help support themselves while 


they move through the program, creating 


art and developing leadership and entre- 
preneurial skills. 

Two of the signature murals created by 
the young artists of YSA not only helped 
beautify the neighborhood, but were also a 
very meaningful response to terrible acts of 
injustice and violence in our society. 

Their “Agua Es Vida” mural was a 
positive way of expressing reverence for 
life and affirming the beauty of the world 
in the face of the devastating grief many 
people felt after the tragic murder of 
Trayvon Martin, a young man who was 
killed in February 2012 by a neighborhood 
watch coordinator while he was innocently 
eating Skittles and drinking fruit juice. 

At a time of darkness and despair, the 
young artists of Youth Spirit Artworks 
reminded the community that life is still 
worth living and that even in the midst of 
modern society with its injustice, intoler- 
ance, violence and outright evil, the world 
is still full of astonishing beauty and the 
unbelievable diversity of wild nature. 

So YSA artists unveiled the colorful 
_ and imaginative mural, “Agua Es Vida” 
(“Water Is Life”), on a building at the cor- 
ner of Sacramento and Alcatraz in 
Berkeley on Sept. 28,2013. 

Their mural is an extraordinarily beau- 
tiful artwork that shows the ecological 
connections of life on planet Earth. A 
mermaid embraces a dolphin under the 
watchful eyes of elephants and bears. 

Hummingbirds, zebras, giraffes and 
black panthers all display the wondrous 
life-force of wild nature, and the brilliant 
colors help beautify the drab gray street. 

In retrospect, this mural is an amazing 
affirmation of life and beauty in the shad- 
ow of injustice and death. 

One year earlier, in 2012, the youthful 
YSA artists created a tile mural titled 
“Grow Healthy” to educate the public 
about the severe health disparity between 
low-income and wealthy residents. 

This was a unique art project in that it 
didn’t just result in the creation of a beau- 
tiful mural, but also made a strong state- 
ment about social justice, exposing the 
way that poverty jeopardizes public 
health. And it was highly innovative in 
another way: it involved many school- 
children in creating tiles for the mural, 
and also educated and persuaded them to 
take a personal health pledge. 

The mural was two years in the ak 
ing. Young, low-income and homeless 
artists came together to unveil the mural 
and celebrated its creation with an entire 
community of youth and children from all 
over Berkeley who created mural tiles that 
helped them achieve their vision. 

The young YSA artists created a 10-by- 
20-foot mural titled “Grow Healthy.” It was 
made up of tiles hand-painted by youth 
from YSA and kids from all over Berkeley 
as a way to encourage young people to lead 
healthier lives and as a permanent statement 
about the health issues facing South 
Berkeley’s community. 

Sally Hindman, executive director of 
YSA, said there is a huge disparity 
between the health and lifespan of low- 
income and wealthier people in Berkeley, 


and this mural now stands as.an enduring 


symbol of the need to clase this gap. 


“Agua Es Vida.’ A girl points out the wild animals in the colorful mural created by Youth Spirit Artworks. A mermaid embraces 
a dolphin. Zebras, giraffes, panthers, bears, birds and elephants make the diversity of nature come alive on the streets of Berkeley. 


“What it adds up to in terms of health 
injustice is that some people literally are 
dying 20 years earlier than other people,” 
she said. “That’s just so bad and so we want 
to really bring that home and make sure that 
our community continues to really focus on 
that as something we need to battle.” 

According to Berkeley’s Health Status 
Report from 1999, which studied death 
records from 1995 to 1997, life expectan- 
cy for residents of South Berkeley — 
which is 73 percent African American — 
is 62 to 64 years. In contrast, residents of 
the Berkeley hills — a wealthier and pre- 
dominately white area — are expected to 
live an average of 80 to 84 years. 

The City of Berkeley’s 2001 Health 
Status Report states that the overall 
adjusted death rate is three times greater 
for African Americans in Berkeley than 
for the white population. 

YSA senior artist Victor Mavedzenge 
said that he felt it was important for the 
youth to get involved in raising awareness 
about the disparity in health between rich 
and poor people in Berkeley. The project 
also is designed to show people in the 
community how to lead healthy lives. 

“J think when it comes to health, it is 
one of those things svhere the.state or the 
adults within the society are not handling 


- “GROW HEALTHY.” This beautiful mural in South Berkeley was created by Youth Spirit Artworks. 


the health issue as seriously as it should be 
approached,” Mavedzenge said. “So mak- 
ing an event out of it and having a landmark 
for it signals that it is an important issue.” 

To create the mural, youth from YSA 
went into elementary schools in South 
Berkeley where they worked one on one 
with students, first by talking to them 
about making healthier choices in their 
lives, and then working with the kids to 
paint tiles for the mural. 

Each student made a personal pledge to 
do one thing to live a healthier life and 
then painted that pledge on a tile, which 
was added to the mural so the entire com- 
munity could be inspired by their efforts. 

Young people from Youth Spirit 
Artworks went to Rosa Parks Elementary 
and Malcolm X Elementary, where more 
than 300 students painted tiles and made 
health pledges. They also led tile-painting 
workshops at more than a dozen other 
events and venues,. setting up tables at 
sites ranging from health fairs to neigh- 
borhood street corners. 

“They led tile-painting workshops for 
two years,” Hindman said of the hard work 
and long hours the youth put into the pro- 
ject. “On weekends, they’d be out leading 
tile workshops and they just worked their 
tails off at all these different events.” 


Ariel Messman-Rucker photos 


The mural is covered in exuberant 
pledges that promote healthy living, with 
individual tiles making such vows as 
“plant a garden,” “stay healthy,” “stop the 
violence,” “fruit is cool,” “bike every- 
day,” “no more smoking,” “get out and 
play,” and “love life.” 

“When you walk by the mural, it’s 
lovely, it’s beautiful, but when you stand 
in front of it and realize that each one is a 
very personal statement, together it’s 
quite powerful,” said Tony Wilkinson 
who lives in South Berkeley and volun- 
teers his time with YSA whenever he can. 

“It’s also a challenge to the communi- 
ty,” he said. “You know, how are you 
going to step up and make this possible?” 

More than 100 young artists con- 
tributed to the mural and two artists, 
Pancho Pescador and Alfonso Jaramillo, 
were hired to create the overall design. 

The beautiful tile mural was mounted 
on the side of H & M Market & Liquor on 
Fairview Street just west of Adeline in 
Berkeley. The H & M Market agreed to 
have the mural mounted on their store. 

This was a coup for South Berkeley 
because YSA wants to challenge corner 
stores to carry healthier food and become 
part of closing the dangerous gap in health 
between rich and poor communities. 
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YSA’s Campaign to 
Save Street Spirit 


fter 22 years as a publication of 

the American Friends Service 

Committee, Youth Spirit 
Artworks was overjoyed and honored 
that Street Spirit became a project of our 
organization in January 2017. 

Fully committed to the long-term mis- 
sion of the newspaper as advocacy jour- 
nalism rooted in the experience and lead- 
ership of homeless and other underserved 
people, Youth Spirit is excited to engage 
young people in exciting ways in the 
paper, while holding reverence and full 
support for all the adult vendors and writ- 
ers who have been part of our community 
for most of the past two decades. 

Street Spirit has a distribution of 
20,000 papers per month and sustains 
100-plus street vendors with an income, 
enabling individuals and families to 
maintain stability despite the region’s 
extremely high cost of living. 

Over the course of the next three 
years, Youth Spirit Artworks will be 
working hard to build the base of sustain- 
ing donors undergirding this treasured 
newspaper, including individuals, fami- 
lies and businesses, so that we can contin- 
ue the amazing mission of Street Spirit to 
report “Homeless Blues and Justice News 
in the San Francisco Bay Area.” 

If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our crit- 
ically important “Save our Street Spirit” 
Fundraising Campaign, in which all 
gifts made by credit card via Paypal or 
Network for Good at www.youthspiri- 
tartworks.org will be matched dollar- 
for-dollar by a major donor in 2017. 

Checks can also be sent to: Youth 
Spirit Artworks-Street Spirit Newspaper, 
1740 Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley CA 94703. 

Feel free to contact: Sally Hindman, 
Executive Director of Youth Spirit 
Artworks, via text, or email at 510-282- 
0396 or admin@ youthspiritartworks.org 
with any questions, input, or advice. 
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“Music on Our Minds.” This mural at Ellis and Alcatraz in Berkeley was created by artists working with Youth Spirit Artworks. 
Renowned artist Edythe Boone was the lead muralist. It honors community activist Richie Smith and many diverse musicians. 


New World | 
_by Cole Wright oT 
_Asabove,sobelowmy _ 
‘Mind has no notion le 
Of the world we know oo 
‘Entering avoidofanewfound => 
Ripple into time and space it... a 
Self overwhelmed with cold 

Relief on this journey into the 

New world we breach 


Change This Crap 


by Emory Madhattin 


Got us all messed up. Off in the dome. Slay the brown 
black people for the thrill, knockin future in the head- 
phones. Met a man yesterday whose 14-year-old son was 
killed last year in Oakland. Later that year 2 of his buddies 
drowned in the lake. Lady dancing at the funeral, Blow! 
Blow! shot up. Respect for their families, standing tall and 
strong, working to make some change to this crap. 


Gentrification Is a Virus 


by Angel Jesus Perez and Onynex 
Johnson 


e design for “Gentrification Is a 
Virus” is based on some of my 
designs that I have used before in my 

work with prints and murals. Gentrification 
has always been one of my most politically 
charged themes that I’ve enjoyed illustrat- 
ing in as honest a way as possible. 

Gentrification not only affects people’s 
living situations, but also induces violence 
and corruption in our communities. 

The design process was done in collab- 
oration with one of YSA’s youth, Onynex 
Johnson. In the beginning, we brain- 
stormed ideas of how gentrification is a 
virus. We added that gentrification is an 
agent of racism and modern colonization. 

Some of the imagery used on the 
design comes from Rembrandt's painting, 
“The Sacrifice of Isaac.” On the top half, I 
depicted gentrification as a three-eyed 
dollar-sign demon injecting oppression 
into a young boy, resting on bars of 
money and bags of gold. Behind the 
demon, mother nature comes out of the 
sun, wielding a sword, and about to inter- 
vene to kill gentrification. 

Both sides of the upper half have build- 
ings on fire, representing the use of arson 
during the process of displacement. This 
process has been widely used in the Bay 
Area for some years now. 

Onynex Johnson described his work on 
this design in these words. “My contribu- 
tion to the gentrification design? Well, it 
comes. from two things. My beliefs and 


my experience as a black man, where 
most of everything I am surrounded by in 
my life is trying to kill me. Most of my 
works have symbols in them and this 
design is no different. 

“This design has three key symbols: 
dollar signs, KKK, and the spider. The 
KKK has dollar signs as their eyes. This is 
to symbolize the fact that the white 
supremacists are those with excessive 
money, and it is this very currency that is 
killing/burning the people of color. The 
KKK also has the Nazi symbol, as well as 
a pitchfork to portray them as demons. 

“There is also a spider that to me sym- 
bolizes the virus because it has a radioac- 
tive symbol, but this spider droops and is 
a product of money. This spider's sole 
purpose is to destroy the culture of the 
people of color. The people of color are 
extremely important in this design 
because color is a sign of life. 

“It is important that all these symbols 
lead back to one root, and that is the peo- 
ple that believe that money, the fake value 
of money, is their god. They, to me, are 
white people that have no culture and 
spend their whole life trying to either take 
culture or adopt the colored peoples’ due 
to their absence of color -- or in other 
words, their whiteness. So I ask one ques- 
tion: is gentrification not a virus?” 

TK KK KK 

Youth Spirit leaders are actively partici- 
pating in Friends of Adeline's community 
organizing to stop gentrification and dis- 
placement in South Berkeley and to stop the 
raids on the homeless encampments. 


Transient 
by Nightcrawler 


Just Me 
iby Will Vaugha 


For years T’ve been around. people 
‘Who see the world as a circle. 
But, they always forget 
The shape ‘sphere’ 


Traveler, 
How do you do? 


Don’t let the sun catch you 
When it comes up. 


Has depth, ya see Finish the errands 
It’s not just round. And find the X on the map. 
It could roll. | You got time, just be quick. 
And spiral. Just another place you’ve been. 
Roar | 
by Emory Madhattin 


| Tyranesouras Rex. You know this. . 


SbilstdctiiCotaidaaphiivalb eitnanak cam aime nBOAnNE 


Yo where' s my money? I take PayPal, BitCoin, cash, 
check, Apple Pay or Square. You know this. You're a day 
late on yo weekly payments. How you gonna walk down his 
Jane without my dividends. You know I'm out here. Have 
my money in an hour. No make that 17 minutes or Ima 
bite your whole torso off. You don' t mess swith the 


“Gentrification Is A Virus.” This powerful poster is a symbolic political artwork 
created by Angel Jesus Perez and Onynex Johnson. It is being printed on T-shirts 


and sold by the young artists of Youth Spirit Artworks. 
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Surrendered 
by Miyu Shindo 
I learned to surrender at the age of 11. 


When my mom died, I didn’t understand — 
I couldn’t comprehend — what I had lost. 
And I had to surrender to the idea of that loss. 


It took me a month or more to realize I would never 
be able to speak, see, hear, or touch my mother. 


I had to surrender her to the heavens, and to God. 


It was hard to surrender. I had to relinquish 
my mother to a sky of the unknown. 


UNTITLED 
— Anonymous YSA Participant 


I’m mad 


I can’t rely on anyone 

Really, almost everyone in my life has let me down 
I’m afraid... 

My abandonment issues have reached an all time high 
But if nobody's around, I can’t get hurt or abandoned 
They can’t hurt me, right? 

One-sided expectations are a mental killer. 
Emotional drain. 

Happy... 

What is happy? I don’t know anymore. 

I feel empty and dead. 

How am I still alive? 

Death is consuming my existence. 

I want to forget everything that is bad 

I want to be a famous painter, 

but I don’t believe my skills are good enough 
Sometimes I dream of what my life should be like, 
but at some point 

I have to accept my reality. 

I don’t want it toend — — 

I want my life to begin. 


Surrender 

by Akasha ~ 

How do I surrender to something 

I am not ready for? 

-Why can’t someone surrender to me, 
Because I am not surrendering for you. 


Grape Drink 
by Yanni Richardson 


How you gonna moan and complain 
when it's 74 degrees 

sun comin soon and no rain 

take yo ass to the east coast 
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NEVER STOP 


Correspondence between Brandon Harris (Y SA Artist) & 
Kareem Price (Incarcerated Man) | 


BRANDON: 

My name is Brandon Harris. I can’t write (someone is assisting 
me now). Learning disability. Disabled. I can’t read, do math by 
myself. I can’t read chapter books myself. I need help with that. 
Me special. Working at Youth Spirit Artworks. 

I do my life...take care of my mom. Her need help. Her dis- 
ability. Her got special needs too. My mom disabled too, like me. 
Her special in my life. 


KAREEM: 

I wish I could help you read books. ’m a tutor who helps 
other prisoners get their education. You have some talents, I see. 
Never feel down because you have a learning disability. I know 
people who can’t read, yet are successful in life. 

_ It’s good to know that you take care of your mom. I wish that 
I could take care of my mom. I miss her. Never stop doing what 
you’re doing, Brandon. You only get one mom in this life. Keep 


| learning with your eyes, and they will show you the way you 


need to go. 


My Aunt Is A Drug Addict 
by Brandon Harris 


My auntie, my mom’s sister, is a heroin addict. She’s in jail for it. 
Her boyfriend and her stole stuff. Her OK now, but she destroyed 
her family. Me, my mom, her kids. 


My grandma found out, and she won’t get her out te jail, 
because she’ll do drugs. 
She didn’t call nobody about it. It makes me feel so sad. My 
PawPaw knows, too. 


This guy she’s with is NO good for her. He did something to my 
cousin. I heard my cousins talking about it. He hit them and my 


auntie. Fighting in the streets. So not.cool. At Christmas, I heard | 


him-fighting. 
You gotta care about your family. Why her do that? 


Not Respecting Me Is 
Displacing Me 
by Jay Vanity : 


When people try and change my 
sexuality — they’re displacing me. 


; winter shades Love people for who, and what, they are 
= ae he at me with petty arguments, | | come back and appreciate because people grow up differently, 
Y cates a oa Sie . : these Cali skies : and have different beliefs — 
ou’re into a p surprise. op (eippieand eajéy this coed d@donsiudee 
Slap! I'slap you across the face. fried catfish 
Pp py cole slaw and grape drinl io all human, and we all 
Begone, Demon!!! wake up or stay sleep... coos 


Liberated fie 
by Jalisco P 


Cousin 
by Brandon Harris 


Him passed. A phonecall first. Passed away. 
[hear a phonecall. San Larita in Oakland. 

My auntie see the body, in prison. —__ 

I don’t know what happened to him. No details. 


I told him, go home, his parents louking for him. 
_| Him in prison, shot somebody, little kid. 


I worry shout my cousins. 


Samples picked from a grocery store taste better when it’s eaten tain wheels of 
stolen cheese. Before we meet the rest of our associates of borrowed and liberat- 
ed foods. What we see is from the loosest vines, some frail and stressed vines, 
some frail and stressed vines, I laugh at the bounty I can pick. The apples off the 
highest tree yell in laughter when they fall on the laziest person’s head. What’s 
your reward during winter, when the vines are still strong? A bunch of green 
passion fruits that stare you down like Gangsters in a Balcony. 


Those details: he got a heart attack, or beat up, I don’t know. 


I care about my cousins. Still alive. It’s four Shove Two died, and one daughter died. 


My grandma not. give me a call to say if she’s okay. Twice. Called her twice. 
My uncle, too. Called him three times, Him not answered the phone, him at work. 


I call my other cousin. My uncle’s ‘daughter. And see if she’s okay. 
Looked at her Facebook. I saw her son on there. I saw my mom’s Facebook. 


I don’t know what time is the funeral. 6. oy 9). oy styg eeay ont © 


Sadly, the world will never be perfect, 
because of displacement, 
of racism, 

| of sexism, 

of creed, 

and of money. 


| Sadly, this world is so messed up. 


Ant-Eating Boar 
by Lejuh — 

Chillin on the mountainside stands 
the ant-eating boar. 

She enjoys fresh grass, before ants 
ants galore. 


Little does she know that there’s 
an eagle that soars, 

Watching the baby ant-eating boar 
Enjoying his food on the floor. 


As soon as the eagle decided to dive, 
A 351 rifle bullet shot 
Him out of the sky. 


MONEY 


by Brandon Harris 


People gotta work 
People need jobs 


If you ain’t got no money, you can’t 
survive 

You can’t eat without money 

Can’t get a home 


Personal Displacement 
by Akasha Canonizado 


Mind is overwhelmed with 
people in my way. 
Body feels heavy. 
Soul is not mine. 
Shadows with envy 
suck happiness out of people. 
Migrating to different lands... 
(isolation & Seclusion) 
Freedom of sadness 
makes love a mental game. 
Freedom of sadness 
enclosed with suffocation. 
Peace dragged down by depression. 
Gates of skeletons, bound by chains 
| serve as roadblocks for my ambition. 
Invisibility exists on different planes. 
Reality is overwhelming, 
wanting to move away. 


SAFE SPACE 
by Maxx Bernard 


Where I belong has magic, and 
where I belong has freedom. 
I’m now displaced from my identity, 
and my decisions. 

I need help; I need shelter. 

It’s okay, though, I’m used to it. 
All I need is a safe space 

once and for all. 

I wait for the day 

to have that space, and 

to live in it, and 

to share it with my loved ones. 


Nature 
by Oni 


Mmm... 
Don’t worry about life 
Because everything that comes in it 


Has to go. 


Just focus 

On the opportunity you have 
To care 

And love 

Those you hold dear 

To you. 


Night 
by Nightcrawler 


Pitch black night 

Is like a beautiful melody to me. 
It gives me energy the way 

It flows with the wind 

Blowing. 

I like to look at the horizon 

& watch the night life 

& the night sky. 

:) 

Night. 

You are so mysterious | 
Sometimes silent 

Many things unseen and out of reach. 
The stars glisten with you 

To tell the way 

To many night travelers. 


Cat Fight 


by Brandon Harris 


I saw in Youtube. Black and white one, 
fighting an orange one, in an alley. 
It was intense. I watch it all the time 
and start laughing, myself. 

They still going. Nobody won. 

I see a whole bunch. 

I see another catfight, too. 

Not a white cat. Another cat, 
messing with two more. Three cats. 
One orange, one black and white, 
and one all black. 

Them still bawling. And fighting. 
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Tiny Houses 


Salvation or Dead End? 


from page 5 


city and giving Lee $1.24 million to run 
various sites in 2017. By the end of the 
year, her organization will have 127 cabins 
at five locations, providing shelter to more 
than 310 men, women and children. 

The city insists they are only a stopgap 
solution, and the ultimate goal is to move 
tiny-house residents into permanent 
homes. Lee said she has achieved this 
with 161 people. 

But she conceded there was a shortage 
of places where people could move. 
Seattle’s lack of affordable housing has 
contributed to what Lee calls the worst 
homelessness crisis of her 25-year career. 

Her own organization owns or man- 
ages around 2,000 units of affordable 
housing and is constantly building more, 
but it can take three to four years for any 
one project to come to fruition. The situa- 
tion may be helped by a huge property-tax 
levy for low-income housing that was 
approved by voters last year. 

In the meantime, “you have to put 
homeless people somewhere,” Lee said. 
“If the shelters can’t take them, where 
should they be? On the streets?” 

This is not the only indication that 
tiny-house villages may be an enduring 
presence. 

Ten encampments of shed-like struc- 
tures for homeless people are planned for 
the end of 2017 in San Jose, an area where 
the expansion of technology giants such as 
Google, Apple and Facebook has con- 
tributed to an acute housing shortage and 
soaring rental costs. It is the most ambitious 
tiny-house experiment in the country. 


Ray Bramson, a manager at the city’s 
housing department, said the aim is for 


every occupant of a tiny house to be 
moved into permanent housing within five 
years, a goal bolstered by the recent 
approval of a local ballot measure that 
will channel hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars into affordable homes. . 

In any event, the California legislation 
that allows San Jose to bypass building 
and safety rules for its tiny houses expires 
in 2022. 

Yet Bramson conceded that “things 
could change” and that if the demand per- 
sists, the legislation could be renewed. “If 
these continue to be viable we would 
absolutely look into whether they could 
stay longer,” he said. 

Andrew Heben, who helped start a 


2h 


Sean Smith, who has been homeless for many years, recently moved into this tiny-home village. 
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Photo by Jenny Riffle for the Guardian 


Alan recalled the feeling when he first moved into his tiny home in Quixote Village two 
years ago. “The ability to go in the cabin, close the door, lie on the bed — utter relief,” he 
said. “Like reaching the shore after a shipwreck. To the people out there on streets, living 
in cardboard boxes in alleyways, this represents the promised land.” 


tiny-house village in Oregon and has doc- 
umented their rise in his book, Tent City 
Urbanism, said that virtually all of them 
began as temporary encampments that 
cities only reluctantly agreed to. But he 
said he was unaware of any that have been 
shut down. 

“Most cities insist on the ‘temporary’ 
designation even though they know these 
will be needed into the foreseeable 
future,” he said. 


The movement is burgeoning. In Los 
Angeles and Oakland, both cities that have 


resisted efforts for city-approved communi- 
ties of tiny houses, activists have been dis- 
tributing homemade varieties in unsanc- 
tioned acts of guerilla philanthropy. An 
artist named Gregory Kloehn has built 
some 50 tiny houses and distributed them to 
homeless people in West Oakland. 

But if tiny houses for homeless people 
are indeed destined to become permanent 
features of the cityscape, some say they 
must meet a higher standard. There is 
added urgency, Heben argues, because the 
need for them will almost certainly 
increase under the Trump administration. 

The Republican president has, for 
example, proposed cutting billions of dol- 
lars from the Department of Housing and 


Urban Development, which funds afford- 
able housing. : 

Heben’s second village, which he 
begins construction on this month, will be 
a permanent community consisting of 
250-square-feet structures — small as 
opposed to tiny — with en-suite bath- 
rooms and even kitchenettes. 

They will cost $60,000 per unit rather 
than $3,300; as at Heben’s inaugural pro- 
ject, yet they will still only be a third of 
the price of conventional affordable hous- 
ing in Eugene. 

These sorts of comparatively comfort- 
able tiny homes already exist at Quixote 
village in Olympia, the state capital of 
Washington. Some view it as the gold- 
standard for tiny house communities. Ten 
of the original 30 residents who moved in 
three years ago have stayed, and some 
have signaled they want to remain for 
good. Quixote “is almost the pinnacle of 
their aspirations,” said Alan, 66, a resident 
for two years. 

Showers and shared kitchen facilities 
are in a warm, permanent building, rather 
than the canvas tents used 60 miles away 
in Seattle. Every tiny house has a porch 
and a bathroom. As an equal proportion of 


_ the development’s total price tag, each 


house costs $88,000; on an individual 
basis they are $19,000 per unit. — 

Alan said that he and his ex-wife, both 
nurses, once had a combined income of 
$100,000 and a 32-foot sailboat. But their 
divorce tipped him into a downward spi- 
ral, and he spent more than a decade liv- 
ing in a homemade shack, on the streets, 
and in a Salvation Army shelter. 

He recalled the feeling when he first 
moved into his tiny home in Quixote just 
over two years ago. “The ability to go in 
the cabin, close the door, lie on the bed — 
utter relief,’ he said. “Like reaching the 
shore after a shipwreck.” 

Alan reads for as many as 18 hours a 
day. “It is probably the most extreme, 
intense escapism,” he said. New Yorker 
covers decorate the walls of his cabin and 
books are stacked in every corner. 

On the windowsill is a book that docu- 
ments how shantytowns appeared across 
Seattle during the Great Depression. 
Might tiny houses for homeless people 
also be described as shanties? 

“That’s a viewpoint taken from high 
above,” he said. “To the people out there 
on streets, living in cardboard boxes in 
alleyways, this represents the promised 
land.” 


Entire Homelessness Agency Could Be Eliminated by Trump 


Cutting low-income hous- 
ing reminds experts of 
Reagan’s deep spending 
cuts that ushered in a new 
age of homelessness. 


by Alastair Gee 


hile much of the attention 
given to Donald Trump’s bud- 
get proposal has focused on 
dramatic cuts at the Environmental 


- Protection Agency and the U.S. State 


Department, amid the many cuts in the 
plan is the elimination of the US 
Interagency Council on Homelessness. 

In addition, Trump’s budget would cut 
billions of dollars of funding for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), which helps pro- 
vide low-income housing. 

Diane Yentel, president of the National 
Low Income Housing Coalition, warned 


in a statement that the proposal contained 
some of the deepest housing cuts since 
“President Reagan dramatically reduced 
funding in the early 1980s. Reagan’s deep 
spending cuts ushered in a new age of 
homelessness.” 

In an interview, she said the reductions 
might result in 200,000 low-income peo- 
ple no longer receiving rental assistance, 
putting them at risk of losing the roofs 
over their heads. About 550,000 people 
were experiencing homelessness on one 
night in 2016. 

“At a time when we have reached new 
heights of an affordable housing crisis, 
and lowest-income people are being 
impacted most severely, cutting resources 
is the wrong approach to ending home- 
lessness,” she said. 

The budget proposal is just that and 
will probably encounter pushback from 
Congress. The plan also envisions cuts at 
HUD of $6.2 billion, or a 13 percent fall 
from 2016 levels. These include programs 
that enable the development of affordable 
housing. 


The cuts are explained in the proposal: 


as reflecting a commitment to “fiscal 
responsibility,” and it foresees the slack 
being taken up by state and local govern- 
ments and the private sector. 

Shuttering the US Interagency Council 
on Homelessness, meanwhile, would free 
up its relatively meager budget of about 
$3.5 million. Yet keeping it open is “sim- 
ply a prudent investment,” said Nan 
Roman, head of the National Alliance to 
End Homelessness. 

“This is one of the places where I think 
it’s penny wise and pound foolish,” 
agreed Barbara Poppe, who headed the 
council under President Barack Obama 
until 2014. 

The council was formed in 1987 and 
serves as a bridge between the various 
federal agencies with a stake in homeless- 
ness, such as the departments of veterans 
affairs or health and human services. It 
also connects localities both with 
resources and with each other as they seek 
to bring people off the streets. 


The US Interagency,oCouncil; on: 


Homelessness “has been essential to the 
progress we’re seeing across the county 
that’s resulted in cuts to veteran home- 
lessness by one half,” Poppe said. 
Homelessness in general has also 
decreased gradually since the recession. 

While localities are taking a greater 
role in addressing homelessness — Los 
Angeles voters approved a $1.2 billion 
bond measure to house homeless people 
in the 2016 elections, for instance — they 
probably cannot make up for federal 
investment, especially not if that invest- 
ment declines further. 

“They decided to take this on locally 
because they already had a federal deficit 
situation,” Poppe said. . 

In an email to staffers after the num- 
bers emerged, Ben Carson, the new HUD 
secretary, asked them to “take some com- 
fort in knowing that starting numbers are 


tarely final numbers.” 


Roman, of the National Alliance to 
End Homelessness, agrees. But she is not 
reassured. “It’s a very low starting point,” 


(she said o?Dhat’s-distressing.” 
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from page 3 


It took the University of California, my 
alma mater, months to legally serve us our 
papers. On that first day in Superior Court, 
the attorneys we’d been working with fig- 
ured out that we had not yet been technical- 
ly served and told us at some point to back 
slowly out of the courtroom and get the hell 
out of there just to stall for time. 

David and I moved quietly out the 
back of the courtroom and then bolted 
through the crowded corridors and ran all 
the way up the circular parking structure 
to where we’d parked the green pickup, 
dodging three-piece-suited attorneys all 
the way up. When process servers came 
up to People’s Park and asked people “i 
Carol Denney here?” or “is David Nadel 
or Bob Sparks or Mike Lee here?” every- 
body would claim to be us, whether they 
were the wrong gender or not. We had 
killer solidarity in those days. 

But that’s not why I’m speaking out 
now. In 1967, when UC used eminent 
domain to bulldoze all the housing on the 
block between Haste, Bowditch, Dwight, 
and Telegraph in the middle of finals for 
the students who lived there, they claimed 
they really needed it for — and this is 
where it got ambiguous — office space, for 
sports courts, or some: project to be named 
later. Their plans were so ambiguous, and 
there was so much plentiful office space 
and land they’d already acquired, that the 
systemwide UC regents blew them off 
and wouldn’t vote them any money to 
develop anything. 

The Berkeley administrators who bull- 


- dozed the housing in 1967 weren’t afraid 


of the housing. They were afraid of the 
culture on the southside of campus and 
across the bay. The minutes of their meet- 


_ings at the time are comic proof that they 


considered the culture itself a threat. 

People from all over the world were 
coming to the Bay Area for the poetry, for 
the music, for the recognition of Howl as 
free speech and handing out fliers as a 
civil right, and for the chance to experi- 
ence and participate in the embrace of a 
cultural change that has never stopped, 
any more than has the university’s ham- 
handed efforts to repress it. 

UC Berkeley administrators bulldozed 
the housing in 1967, but even the UC 
Regents recognized they had no:real need 
for it, given the high vacancy rates for 
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The Lasting Cultural Significance of People’s Park 


A man reads amidst the springtime greenery of People’s Park, one of the many ways people enjoy their Park. 


office space, and didn’t vote them any 
money to build anything there. So the 
land sat empty. So the people built a park. 
And that’s how it all began. 

A very offended UC Berkeley felt the 
need to squash — a garden. A garden 
which, to them, represented an anti- 
authoritarian culture, but a garden 
nonetheless, which is a city landmark now 
not because of any particular bush or 
flower or tree, but because of its cultural 
significance not just to our own communi- 


ty but to people all over the world. 


They bulldozed all that housing in 
1967. And now guess what they want to 
build? Anybody? That’s right, housing. 
Because the landmark park they still try to 
cripple and thwart any way they can — 
just try to get a permit for a concert — 


_ still is respected as the place where people 


came together as volunteers to remove the 
broken glass and rebar and build some- 
thing together. 

People’s Park’s cultural significance is 
at its beginning. We’re in a position now, 
if we remember our history, to renew our 
commitment to working together to affirm 
our community’s values, protect the rights 


of our most. vulnerable, and equally 
important, dance to the music. 

People always ask: How did the 
SLAPP-suit end? It isn’t really over. We 
forced the UC officials to remove the sand 
volleyball courts that they had forced on 
the park, mostly because protecting the 
volleyball courts from comedic adulter- 
ation with funny slogans and signs cost 
the taxpayers over two million dollars 
within six months, a cost which doesn’t 
even include the people they actually paid 
to play volleyball. 

It’s thanks to the depositions in the 
SLAPP-suit that we learned details like 
this. The University of California created 
an office of public information because 
we made it look so bad. I’m not sure 
that’s a good thing. because we’re all pay- 
ing for that, too. 

And I got this T-shirt. I mean, David 
Nadel and I had these T-shirts printed up 
after the court drop-kicked our suit for 
defamation — the thing about us being 
leaders of a violent conspiracy. (See the 
opening quotation from Judge Donald 
King above.) 

But the comedy of being called a vio- 
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lent conspirator wears off after awhile. It 
was harder to get a job, and people think 
you’re ill-tempered, as you can imagine. 
But as much as we were maligned, 
hogtied (in my case), forced to raise over 
$100,000 to defend not just ourselves and 
our co-defendants but People’s Park itself 
on behalf of not just this community but a 
world of people who, unlike the 
University of California even today, rec- 
ognize its significance in history, we were 
up to the task. 

+ People’s Park is still the Berkeley land- 
mark it became in 1984. Is it still cultural- 
ly significant? We’re about to find out 
from you, the people who may not even 
realize how much they have benefited 
from People’s Park’s place in history over 
the years. 

The university’s own proposal admits 
they have seven other sites on which to 
build housing. I would gently suggest they 
use one of the other sites.. And I hope my 
new mayor, my new city council, and all 
my fellow citizens join me in this respect- 
ful suggestion so that we can continue to 
honor our history, our culture, our fallen, 
our gardens, and still dance to the music. 


Compassion and the Homeless Crisis 


jrom pagel . 


to make a parking lot for a pot dispensary. 
This “new” Oakland would not support 


- families and children. The media had few 


stories on schoolchildren or high school 
sports. There would be few announce- 
ments of activities that were suitable for 
families and children. Instead, the media 
featured “cool” new restaurants and cof- 
fee shops that were too expensive for fam- 
ilies. They promoted parties that were 
inappropriate for children. 


Some newcomers to the city felt so- 


self-important that they felt entitled to be 
unsympathetic to poorer Oakland natives 
living in encampments. A new resident 
complained about walking his dog past an 
encampment; he claimed the homeless 
people made his dog uncomfortable. A 


property manager complained that he 
could not rent an apartment because a 


homeless encampment blocked its beauti- 
ful view of a park. 

As Oakland’s Lake Merritt became 
more popular, the newer residents asked 
people from the encampment to move 


elsewhere because seeing homeless peo- 


ple ruined “their” beautiful lake. These 
new people around the lake made at least 
one homeless man feel like “trash.” 

Another newcomer justified displacing 
native Oaklanders, because, in his words, 
“they weren’t doing eatin: with their 
neighborhoods anyway.” 

The editor of East Bay Express called 


President Trump’s base of voters “‘blood- - 
- lusty.” 


What would he call these Oakland 
newcomers? 
Losinc Its HUMANITY 
Oakland has lost its humanity. Money 
and tech gadgets cannot replace community 
or roots. History and wisdom cannot be 


programmed or coded. Oakland has 
become a city of strangers looking for con- 


nection, identity, home and community. 

Some newcomers prefer to complain about 

Oakland rather than simply move. 
Homeless encampments remind us that 


our lives don’t matter. The unexpected 
and unknown could hit any of us. We can 
‘lose our job or suddenly get too sick to 


work. If the city doesn’t support us, any 
of us can end up in an encampment. 
Many people don’t want to think about 


‘this, so they look away or ignore the 


encampments. But do they ask themselves 
if anybody in that encampment was dis- 
placed so they could get an apartment? 
Are they avoiding any feelings of guilt? 

Some people blame homeless people 
for their situation. Are they also denying 
their feelings of guilt? They convince 
themselves that their own intelligent 
actions will ensure that they will not end 
up abandoned in an encampment. But few 
people planned or anticipated living in an 
encampment. A few years ago, encamp- 
ments were unheard of. So blaming a 
homeless person could also be covering 
up one’s own insecurity. 


BRINGING COMPASSION BACK 


More and more Oakland citizens are 


talking about the growing number of 


encampments. They ask what can be done 
to help. They wonder what has gone 
wrong with Oakland to have this growing 


_ problem. 


When the Auset Movement started 
serving breakfast and bringing clothes to 
the encampments over a year ago, we felt 
overwhelmed. We didn’t see anyone else 
helping. The City of Oakland had 
declared a shelter crisis, but seemed too 
wrapped up in bureaucracy to make sig- 
nificant improvements to the crisis. 


However, Oakland is changing. Today, 
we see many private citizens, churches 
and groups bringing food and clothes. 
People often call us to give us clothes for 
the people in the encampments. - 

Such compassion has moved some of 
Oakland’s city leaders as well. City 
Councilmember Desley Brooks has attend- 
ed the homeless encampments with the 
Auset Movement. I’ve watched her fight 
for homeless people at the City Council and 
try to get more services to the encamp- 
ments. She told me that we inspired her. 

Lynette Gibson McElhaney’s 
“Compassionate Communities” has 
helped mitigate living conditions in an 
encampment as residents were being 
moved to more permanent housing. 

Savlan Hauser, executive director of 
the Jack London Improvement District, 
has become a very supportive liaison 
between businesses and their neighbors 
living in the encampments. This has 


helped reduce crime, distrust and fear in. 


her district. 

While Oakland struggles with bureau- 
cracy and funding problems, such com- 
passion from private citizens directly 
helps people living in the encampments. 


ODE TO JANIS JOPLIN 


by Judy Joy Jones 


She wailed like a dog in heat 
and cried like an old cat 
thrown out to die 


Janis moaned and groaned 

into every microphone 

slugging her whiskey down 

adding a snort or two of pure cocaine 
to intensify her brain 


Oh honey 

that woman child 

done shrieked and moaned her guts out 
her soul laid bare 

janis had nothing hidden there 


Her shrieks cries groans and moans 
came from a place deep inside 

until she shot pure "H" 

into her swollen veins 

and one nite 

janis joplin died 

But oh when she was alive 

“you go girl you go” 

aint nothing pretty 

‘bout livin in our cities 


We hear our own 
silent muffled groans 
within your every 
shriekin’ groan 


So slug that whiskey down girl 
put that wild stallion in your veins 
and coke up your nose 

makes your eyes mighty bright 
they glows 


And after your last show 

layin’ all alone that nite 

you crawled to the mirror and saw 
a Skeleton with a cross 

and you knew 

you had wailed yo last tune 


Veins juttin’ out 

puffy eyes 

skin like glue 

nothin purty ‘bout you 


Grabbin’ a towel 

you straddled the commode 
one corner in yo mouth 

and so tightly you pulled 
until that last vein 

popped into sight 


Takin’ the needle 

holdin’ it to the lite 

you smiled 

cuz its gonna be 

one hell of a nite 

and soon baby 

soon every thing’s gonna feel alright 
oh yeah it sho is 


Last drop of whiskey 

dribbling down your chin 

one last look in the mirror 

falling on the cold bathroom floor 
you began to laugh 

cause ms janis joplin 

joke’s on us 


We are left on this planet 

with all the wars plagues famines 

starin’ us in our stupid materialistic faces 
all the crap we created 

finally comin’ home 

mirrors of our own sick souls 


love what’s that? 
ha! we want some fast green cash 


But you ms joplin 

you janis honey chile 

you are ashes turned to dust 
laughin’ at us 


As we listen so closely 

to your screechin’ moans 
echoing in our bones 
speaking the language 
we are afraid to speak 

as we pretend to be 


STREET SPIRIT 


April 2017 


“JANIS” This painting of Janis Joplin is an artwork by longtime Street Spirit poet Judy Joy Jones. 


“oh so sweet 
So wise and kind”’ 


And you know janis you know 
its all motherfuckin’ lies 


And as we listen 
to your moaning truths 


screamin’ thru the microphone 
hangin’ on to your every word 
as you slugged that whiskey down 


snorted cocaine 
and put big white ‘H’ 
into your swollen veins 


What your voice 

shrieked cried and moaned to us 
before you died ms janis joplin 
was we are living 
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motherfuckin’ lies 


the joke’s on us 

da last laugh yours 
so tip your hat 

and take yo last slug 
of ol’ jim beam 

a snort of coke 

one last wallop 
horse in your veins 
this time its on us 


cause you know 

what we refuse to see 

joke’s on us 

yeah baby you know huh 

ms janis joplin 

the motherfuckin’ jokes on us 


In Hans Christian Andersen’s fable The Snow Queen, the love 


by Joan Clair 


friend of mine, a soul sister, always sends me a 
box of gifts for Christmas, gifts which always 
meet my needs and are, generally, very practical, 
like soap and socks. 
This Christmas in 2016, she went totally beyond her- 
self into the psychic and spirtual realms. 
A few weeks before receiving the box, I remembered 


_a poem I wrote at the age of 15. I had never shared it 
with anyone, even my closest friends, at the time I wrote 


answer was and is outside of time in Eternity, which was lustration by Vilhelm Pederson, a Danish artist who 


it. It goes as follows: 


ICEHOUSE 


If you lived in a house frozen in ice: 

a chalk mouse, a frozen dog, 

and furniture, white flowers of idleness, 
in the frozen pond of the living room? 


One of the gifts in the box sent by my friend this year 
was the fairy tale, The Snow Queen, by Hans Christian 
Andersen. In this story, a little boy named Kai becomes 
separated from his best friend and becomes a prisoner in 
the castle of the Snow Queen. Everything in the castle is 
frozen in ice, and Kai’s heart becomes frozen as well. 

The Snow Queen tells Kai that if he is able to put 
together some pieces of frozen ice on the floor of the 
castle to spell the word Eternity, he will be set free. 

He is finally able to do this after his friend finds him, 
and he feels her love melting his frozen heart. 

I am now 75 years old, 60 years after I wrote that poem 
to which I had no answer or escape route at the time. The 


and is my only real home, where I am loved. 


SST AI EERIE SES 


| of a friend melts a captive boy’s frozen heart and sets him free. 


first illustrated Hans Christian Andersen’s books. 
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